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The Year's Work in Classical Studies: igi2. Edited by Leonard 
Whibley. Seventh year of issue. 25. 6d. 

"The time has now come," a European Assyriologist of standing and indus- 
try recently said, "when no one scholar can keep up with all the literature in 
our field." Yet before 1847 not a single Assyrian inscription had been deci- 
phered; the reconstruction of the ancient civilizations of Babylonia has 
chiefly been accomplished within the lifetime of persons not yet seventy years 
of age. If such a statement, thought I on hearing it, can be made regarding 
a single subdivision of the department of Semitics, in which the remains are 
none too abundant, how hopeless would be the task of the student of the classics 
who should undertake to keep abreast of the publications relating to ancient 
Greece and Rome. For classical scholarship is obliged to undertake not merely 
the interpretation of two extensive literatures but in addition the ideal recon- 
struction of the Graeco-Roman civilization in all its aspects; it is concerned 
also with the history of classical studies since antiquity, and the influence of 
classical antiquity in mediaeval and modern times. 

True it is that there are now available more good editions of Greek and 
Latin authors, for the facilitating of the student's work, than ever before, and 
more handbooks of excellent quality; but it is equally true that volumes of 
inscriptions and other archaeological material, facsimiles of manuscripts 
collections of papyri, and monographs dealing with the various phases of ancient 
Mediterranean culture are appearing in greater number than in any previous 
period; while a goodly list of periodicals, and the serial publications of the 
academies, from month to month, and quarter to quarter, add to the ever- 
increasing accumulation of articles. 

Under such conditions it is natural that so large a place in the journals 
should be given to reviews and summaries. It was, moreover, to be expected 
that the demand would stimulate the preparation of bibliographies and critical 
digests such as those published since 1873 in Bursian's Jakresberichl. These, 
however, do not bring within the reach, either of the student, absorbed in his 
special studies or of the classical teacher who can devote little time to such 
reading, a well-ordered survey of the whole field, through a concise statement 
of the progress in each part. Such a survey, by no means complete, was pre- 
sented for the quarter-century 1875-1900 by Wilhelm Kroll, who, invoking 
the assistance of other scholars, compressed sixteen summaries of progress into 
537 octavo pages (Die Altertumswissenschafl im letzten Vierteljahrhundert, 
Leipzig, 1905). It remained for the Classical Association of Great Britain to 
meet the need in its own way, through an annual publication which should be 
at the same time comprehensive, authoritative, and inexpensive. 
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In the publication of encyclopedic works, the English just now seem to 
have set the pace for the rest of the world. The issue of the eleventh edition 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica at one time with revision of the articles to the 
last days before going to press was probably, after making due allowance for 
some defects in detail, the most remarkable achievement of its kind since the 
invention of printing; and this work is now supplemented by a yearbook 
covering all knowledge, of which the volume dated 1013, it may be of interest 
to note, contains an admirable digest of "Archaeology and Excavation" for 
the Mediterranean countries in 1911-12. No other European nation has 
worked out systems of organization and co-operation with such success as 
have the English; and some things that are exceedingly difficult for classical 
teachers in the United States, where the distances between the parts of the 
country are so great, are easier for our British colleagues who can with less 
difficulty keep in personal touch with one another. 

In the compass of 185 pages "The Year's Work in Classical Studies" for 
1912 presents eighteen brief but carefully written summaries of as many 
departments of work. The names of a number of the contributors are well 
known in the United States. Excavations in Greek lands and in Italy are 
treated by F. W. Hasluck, of the British School in Athens, and by Thomas 
Ashby, director of the British School in Rome; prehistoric archaeology, by 
J. L. Myres; sculpture, architecture, and minor arts, by A. J. B. Wace; and 
numismatics, by George Macdonald. Lewis R. Farnell and W. Warde Fowler 
contribute the two chapters on Greek and Roman religion and mythology; 
Marcus N. Tod and G. L. Cheesman, of Oxford, those on Greek and Latin 
inscriptions; and M. O. B. Caspari and J. G. C. Anderson the chapters on 
Greek and Roman history. The summaries of the work in Greek and Latin 
paleography and textual criticism were made by T. W. Allen and A. C. Clark; 
a separate chapter, as previously, is assigned to the papyri, which was prepared 
by Arthur S. Hunt. The chapter on comparative philology, by P. Giles, covers 
the work of five years. W. H. Duke's chapter on literature is divided into 
three parts, comprising essays, periodicals, etc.; editions; and texts, anthol- 
ogies, and translations. A chapter on philosophy appears for the first time, 
from the pen of J. H. Sleeman. The volume closes with a chapter on Roman 
Britain by F. A. Bruton, of the Manchester Grammar School. The subjects 
omitted this year, as grammar, lexicography, and metrics, will be treated in a 
later volume. 

No two scholars in the same field would make precisely the same choice 
of material to be dealt with in so narrow limits, nor can complete agreement be 
expected in point of view or working method. In such a volume one does 
expect to find a logical grouping of related matter, characterizations free from 
obscurity, and accuracy of detail. In these qualities the little volume is 
strong, while the moderate price puts it within the reach of all who have more 
than a superficial interest in classical work. 

Francis W. Kelsey 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 



